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picture. Two mischievous merry boys have taken their baby 
brothers and sisters out to sea, and are rocking the boat until its 
edge is on a level with the water, to the terror of the little ones 
crouching in bow and stern. 

On the sea Hook is as strong as ever, and we rejoice to see him 
still true to his old love. We go with him to his sheltered coves 
of our own coast ; we stand beside the purple sea and feel its very 
breath ; yet is the conviction forced upon us that even this true 
artist — who can blend the sea-tints so skilfully, and so faithfully 
render rock and sand — cannot prevent a certain hardness in the 
waves. But it is in his figures that Hook saddens us. 

Of those English artists who are distinguished as animal paint- 
ers we must say a few words. In Mr. Peter Graham's work we 
have an improvement on his gigantic canvas of former years, and 
more solid, varied, and finely-painted cattle. His ' Evening ' — 
two cowled monks landing from a boat in sombre sunset — dis- 
plays more dexterity than study. We do not pause long before 
Mr. Sidney Cooper's presentation of navvies raising the railway 
embankment, and felling the trees in its way ; but when we re- 
member that the five large works he exhibits are from the hand of 
a veteran of '77 we can only wonder. We cannot omit mention 



of two fine paintings of deer and hounds, by J. S. Noble, who will 
take a prominent place among the successors of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. If we remember Mr. Goodall in this class, it is because no 
other artist approaches him in drawing camels. But he is great as 
ever this year in his open-air Eastern life, and the blue of his 
Eastern robes and Eastern skies and the pink of his Eastern sand 
come back to us annually like true old friends. It is as an animal- 
painter that we must most admire Briton Riviere. In his work it 
is always the animals that attract us. His ' Last Spoonful ' is one 
of the most winning pictures in the exhibition— nothing but a 
little girl feeding an assembled " mob " of poultry, but every bird 
is real, and the expression of the two very young dogs beside her 
— as hungry as the feathered tribe, but most politely and patheti- 
cally conscious that this last spoonful is not for them — is simply 
inimitable. In ' The Night-Watch, ' half a dozen furtive and fero- 
cious lions, with that strange glitter in the eyes which wild beasts 
have at night, are prowling among the broken pillars and over 
the moonlit stones of a ruined, roofless temple. It is a spectacular 
work of undoubted power, and must have been a very difficult 
study. 

Mary Cecil Hay. 
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THE SCHAUS PURCHASES.— THE PRIZE PICTURES AT THE SALON. 




T is hardly possible to overestimate the importance 
to the Art-world of America of the collection 
of pictures formed by Mr. Schaus, of New York, 
which will be on view in his establishment pos- 
sibly about the period of the publication of the 
present article. Mr. Schaus has spent the whole 
of the past spring in Paris, and it may safely be 
said that not a sale of importance or the studio of any prominent 
artist has escaped his watchful scrutiny. His purchases are the 
most extensive and important that have ever been made in a single 
season by any American Art-dealer, his expenditure amounting 
to no less a sum than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Nor have his selections been confined to the works of living 
artists, though he has laid nearly every prominent painter of the 
France of to-day under contribution, including Cabanel, Gerome, 
Bonnat, Vibert, and Jules Lefebvre. But the most important 
features of his collection are found in the singularly fine examples 
of the genius of some few of the great dead masters of modern 
Art which he has been so fortunate as to secure. A private view 
of some few of his more valuable acquisitions, which was held in 
his parlour at the Hotel de l'Amiraute lately, convinced me of the 
fact that his importations of this season are of almost incalculable 
value to the future of American Art. For Art learns by example, 
and what better examples could our rising painters have than the 
masterpieces of Diaz, of Daubigny, of Rousseau, of Millet, and of 
Cor&t? 

Now, it is one thing to secure a specimen of a great artist's work, 
and another thing to secure a specimen of that work in its finest 
and most important phase, and this last it is that Mr. Schaus has 
done this season. His collection includes five pictures by Diaz, 
every one of which is a valuable and important work, and the 
subjects and style are so varied that there is no duplication of 
theme or of treatment. One is a large-sized and nobly painted 
forest scene ; rows of serried tree-trunks, shadowed with wood- 
land gloom, and dashed with vivid gleams of sunshine from the 
deep blue summer sky, just seen between the overarching branches 
and dusky-green foliage. He who knew all the secrets of the 
forest's shadows and the sunbeam's brightness has concentrated 
in this picture all his cognisance of their mysteries. Next we have 
a sunlit open glade, full of the brilliancy and golden lustre of an 
unclouded summer's clay. Then we turn to the ' Diane Chas- 
seresse,' a large and exquisitely-painted picture, worthy, in its 
graceful grouping and peach-like delicacy and softness of colour- 
ing, of the pencil of Correggio. The goddess of the chase, her 
draperies of white and pale amber giving a delicious effect of 



colour, stands in the foreground, and is in the act of selecting an 
arrow from a quiver, which Cupid, hovering at her side, holds up 
for her acceptance. Behind her cluster her laughing nymphs. 
Very beautiful too, in colour and in grouping, is another smaller 
work, representing Venus clad in a rose-coloured robe and sur- 
rounded by a bevy of Cupids. A larger work represents a group 
of young Greek girls, in garments rich with gold embroideries, on 
an open sunny terrace. 

From the dreamy and poetic pencil of Cor6t we find a single 
large and important landscape. The hour is early morning. The 
foreground shows a group of large trees, whose richly foliaged 
branches exclude as yet the feeble rays of dawn. But the river in 
the background and the buildings on the distant heights have 
caught the pale, lovely lustre of the morning's gold, and show 
beautiful and radiant beyond the woodland shadows. Rousseau 
is represented by his magnificent ' Sunset after a Storm,' from the 
Laurent Richard collection, and recently disposed of at the Ber- 
nouville sale. It is said to be one of the two finest examples of 
this great landscape-painter that exist, the other one being his 
celebrated ' Le Givre ' (' Hoar-Frost '), which was also included in 
the gallery of M. Laurent Richard. Mr. Schaus also possesses a 
smaller but very fine picture by the same artist, representing a 
group of cottages overshadowed by trees. Then we turn to a fine 
Daubigny, a cool, grey day above a stream at which cattle are 
drinking, wonderful in its accurate reproduction of Nature. And 
then we admire one of the earliest and best of Jules Dupre's un- 
rivalled marines, such a picture as he does not paint nowadays, 
for, alas ! with advancing age his hand has lost much of its cun- 
ning. Here, too, is another famous picture, ' L'Angelus ' (' The 
Vesper-Bell '), by Jean Baptiste Millet. The sound of the bell, 
calling the faithful to the evening prayer, has reached the toilers 
in the fields. Amid the golden glory of the sunset, the husband 
and wife, on their way home from their daily labour, have paused 
to heed the summons, and they stand with clasped hands and 
bowed heads, while their little one lies between them at their feet. 
A beautiful and touching work is this in its noble and elevated 
simplicity. There is also another Millet, less important in size and 
subject, but still a fine example of his powers, representing a French 
shepherd guarding his flock, and wearing a quaint-looking coat of 
striped woollen stuff. Why is it that Millet's peasants are never 
vulgar or repulsive, while Bastien Lepage's almost invariably are 
so ? Yet Millet is no more of an idealiser of the field-labourer or 
the farm-drudge than is the painter of ' The Hay-Field ' and ' The 
Potato-Gatherers.' 

Mr. Schaus's acquisitions also include a group of cattle by Rosa 
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Bonheur, from the collection of a noted Dutch amateur, and an 
■ Italian Girl,' by Bonnat, this last being a veritable prize, since 
that great artist is withdrawing himself more and more from the 
execution of imaginative works, intending to confine himself here- 
after almost wholly to portraits. Roybet has executed for him a 
superbly painted figure of a cavalier of the seventeenth century, 
who has come to pay his respects to some fair dame on her name- 
day, and has brought with him a gorgeous bouquet. But ap- 
parently some rival has gotten there before him, as he has stopped 
short in the antechamber, and with head thrown back and gloomy 
eyes he surveys the situation ill-pleased. It would not be easy to 
do justice to the masterly painting of his dark and pronounced 
features, as well as of that of his gala-garb in varying tones of 
emerald and apple-green satin, and of chestnut-brown velvet. The 
hat, of creamy white felt, that he holds in one hand, is also a marvel 
of execution. M. Schreyer is represented by a large single figure 
of an Arab horseman, full of spirit and colour, and recalling some 
of the superb Oriental cavaliers of Delacroix, though stronger in 
the matter of drawing. ' The First Penitent,' by Vibert, ' The Fair 
Persian,' by Lefebvre, and an earlier-purchased Bonnat, which 
were among Mr. Schaus's first acquisitions, were all sold within a 
few weeks after their arrival in New York. Of the Cabanel, and 
the Gerome, and also of the Bouguereau, which are included in his 
collection, I shall have more to tell hereafter. The fine Pasini 
from the Salon, Worms's ' Chez l'Alcade,' from the same exhibi- 
tion, and Delort's ' Une Semonce ' (' A Scolding '), which I de- 
scribed a few months ago in my account of the exhibition at the 
Cercles des Mirlitons, on the Place Venclome, are all included in 
the list of his acquisitions. Nor must I forget a charming water- 
colour, by Madeleine Lemaire, ' The Lady and the Peacock,' and 
a delicious head of a young girl by Jacquet. The picture in the 
Salon by this last (entitled ' A Minuet ') has just been sold for 
eight thousand dollars. 

The award of the Medal of Honour of the Salon to M. Morot 
has given general satisfaction, and indeed his only serious com- 
petitor among the painters was Bastien Lepage. M. Morot's 
' Good Samaritan ' was not only the one of the noteworthy pic- 
tures of the year, but it did not show great faults in company 
with great excellence, as did the work of his rival. ' The Good 
Samaritan ' is indeed one of those paintings that arrest the atten- 
tion by the severe and simple strength of their execution rather 
than by any charm of colouring or grace of detail. The sad vic- 
tim that fell among thieves is represented in an almost dying con- 
dition. His nude body, blanched by loss of blood, is upheld upon 
the ass's back by the exercise of sheer strength on the part of his 
benefactor. The grave, earnest face and muscular form of the 
latter front the spectator amid a strong white light that recalls one 
of the favourite effects of Bonnat. The background shows a 
rocky and desolate region, well fitted to harbour the thieves of the 
parable. This fine picture was, from the first, hailed as one of the 
great successes of the year. Nor has M. Morot flashed suddenly 
into fame in one of those meteor-like outbursts of talent, such as 
caused M. Sylvestre to be hailed in 1876 as the coming artist of 
the day — a promise which has unfortunately been followed by no 
adequate performance. He gained the Prix de Rome in 1873, a 
third-class medal in 1876, a second-class one in 1877, anc I a first- 
class one in 1879. He is a native of Lorraine, and is still quite 
young, so that the Art-world may look with interest for further 
developments of his powerful talent. 

Of the first-class medals, it was a foregone conclusion, from the 
clay of the opening of the Salon, that one of them would be 
awarded to M. Dagnan Bouveret for his fine painting entitled ' An 
Accident.' It is a simple scene of French village-life. A boy of 
about twelve years of age has, in some way, received a severe 
wound in the hand ; the doctor has been summoned, and is just 
completing the bandaging of the hurt, while the family look on 
with interest. The sufferer is pale and delicate-looking, but, 
despite his expression of patient endurance, he is evidently much 
relieved already, and will recover rapidly. The head of the old 
woman who watches the physician's operations across the low 
table is a very strong and characteristic bit of painting ; and so, 
too, is the physiognomy of the man lounging in the background. 
A basin of white china, half full of water crimsoned by the blood 
of the patient, stands on a low bench beside the doctor, and this 
simple accessory is so wonderfully painted, and with such truthful- 



ness and accuracy of detail, as to call forth an exclamation of ad- 
miration from every casual spectator. This picture has, I hear, 
been purchased by an American amateur — Mr. William Stewart, 
of Philadelphia, now residing in Paris. 

Of the other winners of first-class medals. M. Lerolle exhibits a 
large landscape with a group of sheep led by a peasant-girl in the 
foreground, a very strong piece of work, with fine effects of out- 
door light, and much truth and simplicity in the treatment of the 
accessories. M. Cazin gained his medal with two paintings, one 
representing * Hagar and Ishmael ' in the desert, and the other 
' Tobias and the Angel.' No more unscriptural-looking scenes 
than these two Scriptural pictures can well be imagined. In the 
first-named work, neither the ground, the sky, nor the vegetation, 
is tropical, and Hagar might cease her weeping, for, by the grey 
clouds overhead, it is sure to rain shortly. A novel touch of pa- 
thos is imparted to the group by the fact that Ishmael is repre- 
sented as clinging to his mother and trying to console her, instead 
of lying in the apathy of approaching death. M. Cazin is no co- 
lourist, the prevailing hue in both of his pictures being a dull clay- 
colour. M. Pelez, the fourth winner of a first-class medal, has 
chosen to depict two washerwomen at their work, and has clone 
his subject full justice. The woman in the foreground, who is 
wringing out the linen, shows a finely-modelled and muscular arm, 
and the whole personage is characteristic and well painted. 

Among the second-class medallists we find M. J. Le Blant, a 
future rival to De Neuville and Detaille, whose ' Bataillon Carre ' 
is a spirited and brilliantly-painted episode of the war in La Ven- 
dee, and also M. Renouf, whose ' Sailor's Widow ' is full of simple 
pathos. The peasant widow, clad in black, kneels with her son 
beside her at the foot of the stone that covers her husband's re- 
mains. M. de Monvel's ' Lesson before the Sabbath ' shows us 
an old witch giving some instructions to a young and charming 
coadjutor, who sits beside her, entirely nude, her broomstick, all 
ready for the demoniac ride of the coming night, resting between 
her knees. She listens attentively while her aged instructress 
comments with upraised hands on the passage she is reading 
aloud from the volume spread open on her knee. The undraped 
form of the youthful witch is very beautifully painted. Vely, whose 
' First Step ' was so popular some few years ago, also takes a 
second medal with his ' Awakened Heart,' which is, however, not 
up to his usual level in point of execution. A young military 
painter, " M. Beaumetz," attracts attention among the crowd of 
the winners of third-class medals by a very vigorous picture enti- 
tled ' Les Voila ! ' which represents a party of French soldiers 
engaged in preparing to defend a country-house against the ad- 
vancing Prussians, and wisely making breastworks out of the 
mattresses of the household. 

In the sculpture department, Gustave Dore (who exhibits two 
noble landscapes among the paintings this season) shows preemi- 
nent with his beautiful group of 'The Madonna and Child,' for 
which a medal has been awarded him. The attitude of the child, 
who, with arms outspread upon his mother's breast, thus fore- 
shadows the Crucifixion, is as natural and unconstrained as the 
conception is novel and striking. The drapery of the Virgin is 
admirably treated, the broad full folds being replete with grace. 
M. Aime Millet, the sculptor of the ' Ariadne ' and the ' Cassan- 
dra,' exhibits a fine statue in bronze of Denis Papin, one of the 
earlier discoverers of the motive powers of steam. Papin, who 
was a Huguenot, was forced to flee from France on account of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and his native city of Blois 
now does justice to his memory by ordering this statue, which is 
to be erected in one of her public squares. M. Saint-Marceau, 
whose ' Genius guarding the Secret of the Tomb ' won for him 
the Medal of Honour last year, is represented this season by a fine 
bust in bronze of Meissonier, and by a figure of a ' Harlequin ' in 
plaster ; a singularly light, lithe, vivacious-looking personage is 
this last, with slender, supple limbs, a smiling mouth, and eyes 
that seem to laugh at the spectator through the hollow eye-holes 
of the mask. Mr. St. Gaudens received an honourable mention 
from the jury for the model in plaster for his statue of Admiral 
Farragut. This, with the honourable mention accorded to Mr. 
Picknell, of Boston, for his fine landscape, ' The Road to Concar- 
neau,' formed the only honours carried off by the American exhi- 
bitors this season. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



